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SIMULATED AND TRUE INSANITY IN THE 
CRIME CLASS . 1 

By Dr. WM. DUFFIELD ROBINSON, 

PHYSICIAN TO THE EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY OF PENNSLYLVANIA. 

I FIRST make the following explanation that you may 
correctly understand what is meant by the Crime 
Class. 

Among the general populace there is a distinctly divided 
class, known by that descriptive title. In these the casual; 
observer would see nothing characteristic. One experi¬ 
enced in penolog}’ can recognize a member of this class as- 
easily as the native can an alien or foreigner. 

The major part of state prison offences are the acts- 
of men born members of this class of the people. They 
are of a kind peculiar to themselves. They are one of the 
morbid excrescences from society, and in progeny repro¬ 
duce their peculiar kind. As the cancer cell lodged in a 
neighboring gland develops a growth identical in make¬ 
up with its paternal source, so the offspring of the crime 
class belie not their parentage. 

These people very seldom reform, but in death end lives, 
passed in crime and infamy. They have absolutely as 
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little control over their'natural inclinations to wrong-doing 
as the confirmed periodical drunkard has over desisting 
from his spree. They are very seldom given to rum drink¬ 
ing and rarely permit themselves to become intoxicated. 

The proverbial “ honor among thieves ” occupies little, 
if any, place in their composition. They really see very 
little moral wrong in their crimes—the crime with them 
being in detection. They truly believe that the man who 
assists in their detection and aids in their being brought 
under the law is much worse than they themselves. 

They do not believe in the existence of sexual purity and 
are nearty all given to excessive, promiscuous venery. 
This applies to both sexes. While often in possession of 
large sums of money, it is very speedily squandered, so that 
they are nearly always without financial resources. They 
have little regard for their lives and usually die with¬ 
out fear. Many are infidels or nearly so. They form 
strong attachments, but usually of an easily transferable 
sort. They have representation from all grades of intelli¬ 
gence and education. 

Crime is unquestionably a monomaniacal infatuation with 
them. Statistics, attested facts, and direct attainable evi¬ 
dence clearly warrants this assertion. It is not an unusual 
case to have them acknowledge that they prefer the ex¬ 
citement of getting one dollar unlawfully to earning ten 
honestly. 

The peculiar irregular development of intelligence in 
them is a surprising study. Some are exceedingly illiterate 
and ignorant, but possess a cunning and adroitness at 
deception that would compliment the wiliest fox. This 
peculiar cunning has been studied by many observers. 
It is either the result of direct inheritance, or the outgrowth 
■of a peculiarly studied deceit practised from childhood in 
avoiding merited punishment. Their vital force, formative 
of intelligence, seems to be most strongly directed to this 
development. Each has some special line of criminal 
work, and to the repetition of it he adheres through life. 

Physically they are a bad job, but, like bogus buildings, 
for a time would pass well on slight inspection. Their 
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cranium and intracranial contents are characteristic. 
Twenty-per cent at the age of 40 3-ears have had syphilis. 
The worst component is their mental condition. Neurotic 
diseases are very common among them—epileps} 7 fre¬ 
quently exists; the different forms of menLal diseases are 
developed in proportion far exceeding that common to 
the general inhabitants. 

The stud} 7 of the inherited tendency to mental and physi¬ 
cal disease reveals much of valuable interest to the psycho¬ 
logist, the neurologist, rnd penologist. Fully ten per cent 
•of them develop some sort of mental disease before death. 
Statistics kept over a prolonged period in the Eastern 
State Penitentiary show that of convicts who have been 
sentenced there three or more times (crime class), there 
have occurred in their immediate families—among father, 
mother, brother, or sisters—a startling proportion of deaths 
from tubercular diseases. 

Three or more deaths from this disease occurred in the 
families of 74-J per cent of such convicts. 

If the criminal, mental, and physical histories of the ante¬ 
cedents of the true crime-class man can be learned, it is 
found in almost ever} 7 case that there has existed sufficient 
cause for him to have inherited the impelling criminal 
tendency of which he is possessor, and over which he has 
imperfect, if any, control. The want of control over this 
inherent force to crime is well exemplified in the follow¬ 
ing case: 

A convict escaped from Sing Sing with ten years of a 
sentence yet to complete. He had over $1,300 in money 
with him ; he went into a small gentlemen’s furnishing 
store to make a purchase, and unable to resist the tempta¬ 
tion to steal, he purloined a necktie, instead of paying 
for it—thus jeopardizing his liberty to gratify a morbid 
propensity. He was detected, arrested, recognized by 
the police authorities, and with a sentence added, sent 
back to complete his former sentence. He knew the risk 
he ran, but could not control this propensity. 

The perfect sanity of any of the crime class is disputed 
by some observers. Such a question involves their respon- 
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sibility, punishment, etc. The following, copied from our 
medical statistical register, shows the history of some 
recently received convicts, and also shows a relationship 
between the bad mental condition of their ancestors and 
the criminal lives of these their progeny. 

A—Mother insane, father consumptive. 

B—Uncle cut his throat while insane. 

C—Insanity and consumption in family. 

D—Father has been in insane asylum more than two 
3 ? ears. 

E—Epilepsy and insanity in famity. 

F—Epilepsy and insanity in famity. 

G —Six times in prison, mother insane, father consump¬ 
tive. 

H—Sister epileptic, mother weak-minded. 

I—Insanity and consumption in family. 

J—Impaired health, twice here; insanity and consump¬ 
tion in family. 

K—Mother insane. 

L—Father insane, mother weak and silly. 

M—Sister insane. 

N—Father insane for years, mother has periodic in¬ 
sanity. 

O—Insanity in family. 

P—Sister insane. 

Q—Youngest of six brothers all in prison ; his father was 
poisoned by his mother who had periodic insanity. Both 
grandmothers were thieves, sister weak-minded, uncle 
crazy. He had been in prison five times for burglary, 
three times for rape, and four times for horse stealing. 

R—Mother insane. 

S—Both parents insane. 

T—Brother insane. 

U—Mother insane. 

About six per cent of the convict population shows a 
strong inherited tendency to insanity exhibited in their 
family histories. 

That crime is often a family trait, by inheritance, is evi¬ 
denced by the large number of convicts who have had 
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members of their nearest blood relations convicts, or. who 
are so now. This is demonstrated by the following facts 
taken from the records of recent arrivals in our prison: 

66 have brothers convicts. 

9 have two brothers convicts. 

4 have three brothers convicts. 

2 have five brothers convicts. 

12 have a convict father. 

15 have convict uncles. 

5 father and uncle convicts. 

7 have sons convicts. 

5 have a father and brother convicts. 

4 have convict mothers. 

17 have cousins convicts. 

2 have father, cousin, and uncle convicts. 

A ljttle over seventeen per cent of our convicts show 
family crime histories like the above ; and where two or 
more members of one family are convicts, they will nearly 
always show the distinctive character of the crime class 
which 1 have described. They have sprung from a stock 
conditioned in their mental and physical make-up so badly 
as to make probable a progeny stamped with imperfec¬ 
tions. 

Are they fully responsible beings ? They are held as 
amenable to the law as the other class of criminals not by 
nature such. Responsibility is only questioned when their 
crimes reach the high degree of murder. The one who 
has the support of a crime-class history and family record 
can nearly always be adjudged insane and so escape the 
penalty of the law. 

The study of the histories of members of this part of our 
community cursed with inherited abnormal mental and 
moral faculties through several generations—as has been 
repeatedly done—shows an unbroken line of criminals. 
They do much to destroy the moral health of others by 
the contaminating influence of association. 

Should not society stamp out this moral ulcer or mor¬ 
bid growth and stop the perpetuation of the species by 
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separating this class by life imprisonment after repeated 
convictions to State prisons ? 

During the past five years, in the capacity of physician 
to the Eastern State Penitentiary, I have had to deal with 
about 3,500 convicts for periods of one year—the shortest 
term of sentence—to others including, and beyond these 
five years. Of these just about 245 were insane upon re¬ 
ception, 40 had insanity develop during their incarcera¬ 
tion, and 20 were guilty of simulating insanity. Among 
the rest were to be found many feeble-minded, epileptic, 
idiotic, and man}' in whom intelligence had but slightly 
developed and showed little promise of improvement. 

The usual method by which an insane man develops 
into a convict is about as follows : He commits a crime, 
usually against the person or the property of a fellow- 
man, is arrested, speedily tried and convicted, his guilt 
being very evident. In the press and rush of work in our 
Quarter Sessions Courts, no thought is given to his men¬ 
tal condition or responsibility, and he is quickly landed 
for a term of years in the penitentiary. Here each indi¬ 
vidual can receive most careful investigation, and thus his 
insanity is recognized. Others become members of the 
penitentiary convict population by having been convicted 
of murder in the first degree, and afterwards having their 
death sentence commuted by the Pardon Board to a life 
of imprisonment. 

Many different forms of insanity are noticed among the 
crime class as elsewhere. The most usual form being (1) 
delusions of attempts to introduce poison into their food, 
and thus compass their destruction ; (2) bodily torture by 
electricity applied in some indefinable way or by means 
of the surrounding air—this latter class rarely recovers, 
and discernible cerebral lesions are often revealed at au¬ 
topsies ; (3) feelings of personal persecution without 
cause, on account of which impending bodily violence is 
often likely at any time to be dealt to them, is frequently 
noticed. One of the most interesting forms is religious 
exaltation and a belief in personal conversion, and a call 
to personal work in converting others, often developed 
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without apparently having been subjected to any previous 
religious excitement. Of this class it is not unusual to 
see a man previously of but little mental capacity, and that 
of low grade, and with almost no education—if any at 
all—a history of crime from earliest childhood, and an in¬ 
heritance of crime tendency and disease inclination, both 
mental and physical, develop suddenly a condition of re¬ 
ligious ecstasy and transport, and familiarity with reli¬ 
gious and biblical subjects and with a readiness and ability 
at argument that is nothing short of marvellous. There: 
seems to come vividly to them every word they have 
heard uttered or read bearing on religious subjects, most 
of which they certainly could not have comprehended at 
the time, and its mental imprint must have been of the 
feeblest sort. Indeed, I doubt if much of it was heeded 
at its hearing, or the different thoughts individualized or 
mentally digested more perfectly than, say for compari¬ 
son, that induced by the various street noises on an old 
resident of a busy city thoroughfare. Yet those so dis¬ 
eased can apparently recall each peculiar phrase or text 
and apply it with striking aptitude in conversation and ar¬ 
gument. These cases generally progress to general pare¬ 
sis and.dementia, or have developed some form of intra¬ 
cranial inflammatory trouble, often associated with or soon 
followed by some form of tubercular disease. 

Another class, the members of which come under the 
study of specialists in mental diseases, for the purpose of 
deciding their legal responsibility, is the homicidal mono¬ 
maniacs. Members of this class will kill without any 
cause when the impelling seizure attacks them. They 
sometimes give no reason for their acts other than that they 
could not resist the impulse. Again they will claim to 
have divine order to do so. Afterwards, they sometimes 
do, and at others do not, appreciate the enormity of their 
crimes. 

Insane criminals do not always commit crime as a re¬ 
sult of their diseased minds, but their lives have been 
filled with crime long before insanity developed itself, and 
if their vicious excesses and irregularities do not break. 
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the physical constitution, often of brute-like endurance, 
some part must natural!}' weaken, and mental disease is 
thus established. They are not criminal because of insan¬ 
ity, but independent of it, and if not insane would still be 
equally criminal, their crimes during- their insane period 
being the same as repeatedly committed before the slight¬ 
est symptom of it was apparent. 

The simulating of insanity is rarely met with in the ex¬ 
perience of the general medical practitioner. In fact, it is 
so rare as to be seldom met with outside of prisons, the 
army, or navy, doubtless on account of there being hardly 
any benefit to be derived from its indulgence elsewhere. 
I do not believe it would be possible to make the physi¬ 
cian or specialist in nervous diseases believe how decep¬ 
tively an ignorant, illiterate criminal can play the part of 
a lunatic, unless he has had the opportunity of observing 
it in practice as I have. I have noted about twenty cases 
among the convicts in which the effort was of sufficiently 
deceptive appearance to have puzzled or deceived any 
physician. These efforts have lasted from days to many 
months, and in a number of them I could scarcely believe 
they were not true cases of insanity until they confessed 
their simulation. I should here explain that the object in 
being thought insane by convicts is the hope that by that 
means they may be taken from their separate solitary con¬ 
finement, and be given work in the large outside yard 
within the penitentiary walls. If their sentences are long, 
they hope to be removed to asylums for the insane, which 
would be a great improvement on hard labor and peni¬ 
tentiary food. Such a removal would also give them 
much better chances for escape. 

I have referred to the wonderful cunning of this crime 
class. Were their intelligence to be measured by this 
part of their mental development, they would rank with 
men of marked ability in the learned professions. One of 
these men might never be able to learn to make a good 
shoe, but could easily plan a most intricate piece of bur¬ 
glary work, and subsequently give a plausible answer to 
every inveigling inquiry without criminating himself. 
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Those simulating insanity never claim to be insane ; they 
usually in the first place threaten suicide, and if that, or a 
safe pretence at its attempt does not give them their de¬ 
sideratum, they put into practice what to them is consid¬ 
ered unquestionable evidence of insanity. It occasionally 
occurs that a man simulating insanity so taxes his mind by 
a continuous and straining effort that a true pathological 
condition is induced, often portraying a different form of 
mental disease from that simulated. Again, in time, the 
bogus delusions may become truly insane ones, like an oft- 
told lie, with continued effort to make it appear as a 
verity, they come to believe in it themselves, regardless 
of its improbability and preposterousness. Such cases, 
after regaining mental health, have assured me that the 
delusion for a time was real with them. The possibility 
of gaining life when jeopardized, or possibly acquittal 
when being tried for murder, induces much and often 
most deceptive simulation. In the history of these cases 
the most learned specialists in psychology, lacking only ex¬ 
perience among the criminal class, are often of directly 
different views in diagnosis. I am much inclined to think 
that it is scarcely possible for specialists in mental diseases 
to gain enough insight into these kinds of cases in the often 
trivial examination given them. Also that sufficient weight 
is not given to prison-keepers’ opinions, having them in 
charge for prolonged periods, and so enabled to stud} 7 
them constantly. 

The following cases which occurred in our prison 
should be of value in demonstrating the perfection possi¬ 
ble in simulating mental disease by a criminal, lhe first 
is the more important on account of the ability and high 
standing of the specialists who were so completely de¬ 
ceived by him. The facts are as follows: 

Convict A., a natural crime-class man, of German birth, 
about 35 years old, a thief of the horse-stealing variety, 
-was received from one of the counties to serve a sentence 
of twelve years. During the first month he behaved very 
well, when one day suddenly he seemed to have an attack 
-of mania, and violent, actions, such as are seen in true de- 
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lusional lunatics. He became destructive, breaking his 
cell furniture, etc. This lasted for about an hour, and 
was followed by a claim that he knew secret harm was 
being done to him by the officers, and to the belief that 
his wife and relatives were being subjected to improper 
treatment. These false beliefs he adhered to with such 
apparent honesty, in opposition to all denials of those in 
authority, that he would have deceived almost any one 
but a veteran in dealing with the criminal class. 

His condition grew no better and no less uncertain. A 
man was placed in charge of him exclusively. He was 
during all favorable days given the liberty of the large 
yard, under the care of his guard. He adhered to his de¬ 
lusions with occasional outbursts of violence toward the 
officials. After attacking them he was always brought 
under subjection without bodily injur)" or punishment 
being done him, being by many thought truly insane. 
He grew worse and more dangerous, and frequently so 
violent and destructive that it became necessary after a 
few months to keep him in a cell devoid of all furniture 
but his bedding. His habits became filthy in the extreme. 
Lewdness, to which he had long been addicted, became 
much more open, and probably more frequent. True de¬ 
mentia seemed to have become established. Looking up 
at one spot for hours with, at times, insane mutter- 
ings, was one of his actions, also smiting his fists and 
head against the stone walls with great violence for many 
minutes at a time. He bumped his nates against the iron 
cross-barred door till the skin was denuded and flesh 
much lacerated. In appearance he became a most pitiable 
object. 

Eight months after the start of this masquerade, his 
wife, by legal assistance, had a committee in lunacy ap¬ 
pointed by the court to have him adjudged insane and re¬ 
moved to an asylum. 

The law had not yet been changed, so the committee 
consisted of the District Attorney of Philadelphia and two 
physicians. 

The medical men were the principal physicians of two- 
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of our largest asylums for the insane, and were highly 
learned and notably careful observers in their specialty. 
The committee visited the man in his cell, and made a 
prolonged study of him, as they knew his insanity was 
doubted by some of the officers. They familiarized them¬ 
selves with all the evidence in detail. The examination 
convinced them of his undoubted insanity. They asked 
the opinion of each officer examined as to his insanity. 

From those opposing their views they required their 
expression of opinions under oath. So fully were they as¬ 
sured of his insanity that they thought an opposing opinion 
must be due to some foreign influence or special interest 
in the case. As demonstrating how firm they were in the 
belief as to his complete mental incapacity, they told one 
of the chiefs of the departments in the penitentiary that 
although he seemed to be an intelligent man, yet they 
questioned his knowledge as to what an insane man really 
was, if he would swear that he doubted this man's in¬ 
sanity. As the committee signed the certificate declaring 
him insane, it was expected that he would be removed by 
order of the court in about one week, the usual time. 
The man got no better, and at times violently attacked the 
keepers. A month passed, but by some neglect or over¬ 
sight of the court the order for removal had not arrived. 
One day, two keepers went in to clean his cell and change 
his clothing. He struck one of them, and attacked him 
with great violence. Prior to this he had always been 
very kindly treated, and had not been the recipient of any 
punishment; but this time the keeper attacked was so 
angered that he retaliated, and subjected him to a sound 
drubbing. 

This keeper was one who testified to a belief in his 
feigning insanity. One hour after the chastisement, the 
convict knocked on his door, and called for this keeper to 
come to him. As soon as he answered his summons, the 
malingerer addressed him in these words: 

“ Mr. Me-, I am sick and tired of playing crazy. If 

you will put me in a cell with things in it, I will always 
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behave myself as well as any man in the house, and always 
do my work.” 

This request was at once complied with, and he kept his 
word, and during the remaining six years of his imprison¬ 
ment he was one of the best behaved men in the institu¬ 
tion, and always perfectly sane. The judge being noti¬ 
fied, no order was made for his removal, and he was 
pardoned after serving seven years. 

I do not know if the physicians who examined him ever 
heard of the result after signing the certificate of his in¬ 
sanity. 

If present this evening, the} 7 may learn for the first time 
how completely they 7 were deceived by an ignorant Ger¬ 
man, naturally 7 criminal. The last time I heard of the 
man he was driving a cart in a brick yard in the city. 

He made the following statement as to why 7 he feigned 
•insanity: “ There seemed no end to a twelve y 7 ears’ sen¬ 

tence, if I looked forward to it. It was terrible ; and fear¬ 
ing I could not live it out, I thought if I playrnd crazy 7 I 
would be sent to an asylum, and would get quickly cured 
and discharged, or could escape easily 7 ; but the doctors 
would not send me.” Every 7 statement in regard to this 
case can be supported by 7 the affidavits of different officials 
in the penitentiary 7 . 

The gross miscarriage of justice and wrong done to 
society 7 in the Emma Bickel case need only to be men¬ 
tioned. Such cases cause the finger of shame to be pointed 
at our profession. 

Several of the murderers executed in our city recently 7 
have been declared insane by 7 experts. In nearly every 
case delusion was the form of the aberration. Careful 
observation has taught that if a man is truly insane, his 
insanity and delusions will continue up to the hour of his 
execution. If it is feigned, and all hope gone, every effort 
of saving his life a failure, and execution inevitable, on the 
last two day's of his life his delusion and insanity disap¬ 
pear. Autopsies often reveal cerebral lesion in the first 
cases, but only 7 characteristic criminal brains in the last- 
mentioned. 
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Case B.—An Englishman was received as a convict in 
the penitentiary a few months ago, and indications of in¬ 
sanity were soon evident. Different medical friends 
whom I requested to see him decided him to be insane, 
but I did not believe it. He got worse, and eventually I 
was one day summoned to see him, “ as he had a stroke of 
apoplexy, and one side was entirely paralyzed.” 

They thought the man about to die. His simulation of 
the paralysis was perfect, excepting that the wrong eye 
was affected. 

I was much in doubt, but decided to try a test on him. 

I explained in his hearing to those present that it was 
acute congestion of the brain, and that I would, as the only 
hope, have to chloroform him, and with a hot iron burn 
the bone at the base of the brain. 

1 hastily got the cautery ready and red-hot, and pro¬ 
ceeded to etherize him. The heaviest coma was apparent, 
puffing and all ; pin jags produced no response. Sud¬ 
denly, when he had inhaled enough ether to be pretty 
well intoxicated, and to feel himself losing consciousness, 
the paralyzed arm was quickly raised, and the ether was 
dragged away by it. He then shouted : “ Take away the 

damned stuff ! I believe you would burn me.” 

He sprang from the bed to defend himself, and that was 
the end of both paralysis and insanity. He has since been 
a good prisoner. 

An educated, intelligent farmer from one of our north¬ 
ern counties was received two weeks ago to undergo a 
sentence of eight years for murder. His mental sound¬ 
ness being questioned, he was not hung. He seemed in a 
very bad condition mentally, and had apparently a dis¬ 
tressing pain in his heart. The sheriff had a physician 
accompany him on his journey to the penitentiary 7 . He 
seemed in an agony of pain, had eaten nothing for days, 
and took nothing for the first two days he was with us. 
He stared blankly, became filthy, lay on the floor day and 
night, and would only speak in unintelligible mutterings^ 
He would roll off on the floor as often as he was put in 
bed. Pulse, tongue, and temperature were normal. 
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He seemed almost devoid of mental power. I thought 
he was malingering, and decided to break it up at once, 
I had him picked up, and thrown pretty violently on the 
bed, and given a rather good shaking up. 

I told him, in a way calculated to make him think I 
meant it, that I would have no more of his nonsense, that 
I knew him to be perfectly sane and well, and that if he 
did not get up and behave himself, 1 would have him 
roughly handled. He was then left till the next day, 
when he was up and about, but full of insane delusions 
and talk. He wanted beef tea, chicken broth, and oysters. 
He only received another application of the tongue treat¬ 
ment, and was left to think over it. His delusions lasted 
all day. When talking to the officers, he did not seem to 
know where he was, had his farm and friends in his cell, 
etc., etc. That evening 1 visited him, and assured him he 
could gain nothing by feigning insanity, as we always 
kept our insane convicts during their sentence, so removal 
on that score was out of the question ; that if he was will¬ 
ing to start afresh and behave himself, all would be well, 
and he would fare much better. He thought over it a 
little while, and then consented, and has not since shown 
the slightest indication of insanity or physical pain or dis¬ 
ease. He proves to be quite an intelligent man, and is 
much ashamed of his behavior since it failed in its pur¬ 
pose. 

'Dr. J. William White, my predecessor as physician to 
the penitentiary, in one of our annual reports cites a case 
in which a man carried on his malingering to an excessive 
degree. He eventually became apparently entirely de¬ 
mented, and addicted to the most filthy and loathsome 
habits of uncleanliness. He afterwards acknowledged it 
was play, and his insanity ceased. • 

Many more cases might be detailed, but I will only add 
a few remarks about a case with which you are all more 
or less familiar, and which has been frequently talked 
of on this floor. I refer to the Taylor case. There is 
much to be gained by a dispassionate study of this case, 
and it is very seriously to be regretted that its argument 
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has produced bad feelings at times, which invariably 
hlinds conviction. 

The following facts are interesting. Not one person, 
either a member of our profession or of the laity, includ¬ 
ing his officers in this and the Moyamensing prison, after 
prolonged opportunity to study his case mentally, day 
after day, believed that he was really insane. The exception 
to this may be the moral instructor to the penitentiary, 
who saw him once a month at his cell door. Like all other 
cases mentioned, he had no delusions or insanity about him 
during the last two or three days of his life, when all hope 
of a respite or commutation to a life sentence had disap¬ 
peared. At one of our meetings here, we were led to ex¬ 
pect grave cerebral lesion as probable in his case. The 
blackboard was used to demonstrate this theory. The 
autopsy revealed no such lesion, but only a brain of low 
order and characteristically criminal. His crime had been 
only what was attempted by him repeatedly, through 
prior years, before any dream of delusions or insanity had 
been associated with his career. He was always a crime- 
class man, doing violence on the slightest provocation. 
His moral nature had reverted to the savage age of man, 
proven by his life acts and a study of his intracranial con¬ 
tents. He was a typical son of his kind, an offspring of 
the noted “ Reading hose gang ” of homicidal outlaws, and 
he and his associates were of one clique. 

They were only the younger representatives of these 
notorious outlaws. A few days before his execution, 
when his last life chance was gone, and he was apprised 
of it, he told me, in the presence of his keeper, that he 
knew he was rightly convicted, and well deserved hang¬ 
ing. He said : “ 1 killed Doran for nothing but cussed¬ 

ness, and only wish I had been hung before Doran was 
killed ! ” He said all his life had been wrong, and he would 
be better out of the world. He said also he was sorry 
he had ever charged Doran and me with what he knew 
was not true. 

When a prisoner’s insanity is really questionable, and 
either the prosecution or the defense, instead of the court, 
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can have experts to bear testimony pro and con as to his 
mental condition, so long will they be looked on by jury¬ 
men as partisans in the case, and the influence of their 
opinion reduced to a minimum. It is most to be regretted 
that experts, in support of their belief, let themselves be¬ 
come such bitter partisans, and impose their opinion as 
facts positive on every one and in every place possible. 

Expert medical testimony should be the most influential 
possible, and the responsibility for its not being so lies 
with the experts themselves. They should use such care 
as to prevent it so degenerating in the estimation of the 
laity that the finger of ridicule can so often be pointed at 
it with some success. 



